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408 10 CALIFORNIA LAW REVIEW 

THE CONFERENCE OF BAR ASSOCIATION DELEGATES 
ON LEGAL EDUCATION 

The American Bar Association in 1921 adopted certain reso- 
lutions presented by the section on Legal Education. A confer- 
ence on the subject was called, which met in Washington Febru- 
ary 23-24 of this year. The conference was attended by over 
three hundred delegates, representing more than one hundred and 
fifty state and local bar associations. With very little opposition 
the action of the American Bar Association was approved and the 
following resolutions adopted: 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Bar Associa- 
tions adopt the following statement in regard to legal education : 

1. The great complexity of modern legal regulations re- 
quires for the proper performance of legal services lawyers of 
broad general education and thorough legal training. The legal 
education which was fairly adequate under simpler economic 
conditions is inadequate today. It is the duty of the legal pro- 
fession to strive to create and maintain standards of legal edu- 
cation and rules of admission to the bar which will protect the 
public both from incompetent legal advisers and from those 
who would disregard the obligations of professional service. 
This duty can best be performed by the organized efforts of 
bar associations. 

2. We endorse with the following explanations the stand- 
ards with respect to admission to the bar, adopted by the 
American Bar Association on September 1, 1921 : 

Every candidate for admission to the bar should give evi- 
dence of graduation from a law school complying with the 
following standards: 

(a) It shall require as a condition of admission at least 
two years of study in a college. 

(b) It shall require its students to pursue a course of three 
years' duration if they devote substantially all of their working 
time to their studies, and a longer course, equivalent in the 
number of working hours, if they devote only part of their 
working time to their studies. 

(c) It shall provide an adequate library available for the 
use of the students. 

(d) It shall have among its teachers a sufficient number 
giving their entire time to the school to insure actual personal 
acquaintance and influence with the whole student body. 

3. Further, we believe that law schools should not be 
operated as commercial enterprises, and that the compensation 
of any officer or member of its teaching staff should not de- 
pend on the number of students or on the fees received. 

4. We agree with the American Bar Association that 
graduation from a law school should not confer the right of 
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admission to the bar, and that every candidate should be sub- 
jected to examination by public authority other than the 
authority of the law school of which he is a graduate. 

5. Since the legal profession has to do with the adminis- 
tration of the law, and since public officials are chosen from 
its ranks more frequently than from the ranks of any other 
profession or business, it is essential that the legal profession 
should not become the monopoly of any economic class. 

6. We endorse the American Bar Association's standards 
for admission to the bar because we are convinced that no such 
monopoly will result from adopting them. In almost every 
part of the country a young man of small means can, by energy 
and perseverance, obtain the college and law school education 
which the standards require. And we understand that in ap- 
plying the rule requiring two years of study in a college, edu- 
cational experience other than that acquired in an American 
college may, in proper cases, be accepted as satisfying the re- 
quirement of the rule, if equivalent to two years of college 
work. 

7. We believe that the adoption of these standards will 
increase the efficiency and strengthen the character of those 
coming to the practice of law, and will therefore tend to im- 
prove greatly the administration of justice. We therefore urge 
the bar associations of the several states to draft rules of ad- 
mission to the bar carrying the standards into effect and to 
take such action as they may deem advisable to procure their 
adoption. 

8. Whenever any state does not at present afford such 
educational opportunities to young men of small means as to 
warrant the immediate adoption of the standards we urge the 
bar associations of the state to encourage and help the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of good law schools and colleges, 
so that the standards may become practicable as soon as 
possible. 

9. We believe that adequate intellectual requirements for 
admission to the bar will not only increase the efficiency of 
those admitted to practice but will also strengthen their moral 
character. But we are convinced that high ideals of profes- 
sional duty must come chiefly from an understanding of the 
traditions and standards of the bar through study of such tra- 
ditions and standards and by the personal contact of law stu- 
dents with members of the bar who are marked by real interest 
in younger men, a love of their profession and a keen appre- 
ciation of the importance of its best traditions. We realize 
the difficulty of creating this kind of personal contact, espe- 
cially in large cities; nevertheless, we believe that much can 
be accomplished by the intelligent co-operation between com- 
mittees of the bar and law school faculties. 

10. We therefore urge courts and bar associations to charge 
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themselves with the duty of devising means for bringing law 
students in contact with members of the bar from whom they 
will learn, by example and precept, that admission to the bar 
is not a mere license to carry on a trade, but that it is an 
entrance into a profession with honorable traditions of service 
which they are bound to maintain. 

Among others speaking in favor of the resolution were Chief 
Justice Taft, Elihu Root, William G. McAdoo, James Byrne. 
Clarence M. Goodwin, chairman of the Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation delegates, presided. The requirement for three years' 
study is not new; in fact, it is now contained in the Code of 
Civil Procedure of California. There was also little, if any, dis- 
sent on the proposition that under modern conditions the law 
school is the place to get this training and not the office. The 
door of opportunity should of course be opened wide, but, as was 
pointed out, one does not insist that the uneducated farm boy be 
permitted to do one's surgical work — why should it be insisted 
that he be allowed to bungle law work? Members of busy law 
offices have not the time to devote to the education of students. 
Experience has shown that study in a modern law office does not 
mean much today. The so-called student usually spends a good 
portion of his time filing papers, running errands, answering the 
telephone and other office boy duties. 

The requirement of two years' college training as a prerequisite 
called forth some discussion. There was the usual argument that 
Abraham Lincoln never went to college, an argument that proved 
too much, for he never went to a law school either. The tre- 
mendous complexity of modern law makes its study a task of far 
greater difficulty than one hundred years ago, when Blackstone, 
Kent and Chitty gave a pretty good legal education. Today 
three-fourths of the law in these books is obsolete, and the re- 
mainder does not cover even superficially ten per cent of modern 
law. Lawyers in active practice today have seen the growth of 
the law of public service, with thousands of decisions of courts 
and commissions; of the law of unfair competition; of workmen's 
compensation; surety companies; injunctions in labor disputes, 
and dozens of other branches of which scarcely the germ existed 
one hundred years ago. No one can pretend that the law schools 
can teach all these; all they can do, to paraphrase the words of 
Mr. Root, is to carry to the student a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the legal principles which form the thread of Ariadne for 
guidance through the labyrinth of decisions. But the law schools 
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must do this and it takes time. The question then resolves itself 
into this: whether on the whole, in the great majority of cases, 
two years of college training is a necessary preparation for this 
study. Those who have had experience with both classes of stu- 
dents have no doubt on the subject. There is of course the argu- 
ment that the exceptional man does not need a college education, 
and this is true, but general rules are not made for the excep- 
tional man, for whom a two years' college education, even if 
entirely unnecessary, would be a slight obstacle. Had it been 
required before Abraham Lincoln could practice law, does any- 
one doubt that he would have overcome that handicap just as he 
did the others. John B. Sanborn of Wisconsin, an experienced 
bar examiner, summed the matter up: "Now, of course, no one 
can contend that two years at college and three years at law 
school and the ability to pass a bar examination is an absolute 
guarantee that a person is going to be a good lawyer, but it is 
a better guarantee than the law examination alone is." The 
weakest point in the college requirement seems scarcely to have 
been noted, and that is the fact that too often college work is of 
an inferior order. It is done in a lazy way and may even have a 
tendency to unfit a young man for hard work. The enactment of 
the resolutions by any legislature carries with it the responsibility of 
seeing that the colleges weed out rigorously the bums and the 
boneheads. Practically all opposition to the adoption of the reso- 
lutions vanished after the final words of Mr. Root: 

"The evidence that has been produced from many lips here 
during the past two days shows that this nation, more than 
one-half of which has come to live in cities where men know 
little of each other, can no longer maintain a bar of the quality 
and character that has built up this republic in accordance 
with the customs and usages of earlier and simpler times when 
men lived in rural communities and knew all about each 
other. . . . Whenever trouble comes it comes in the fact that 
this bar of ours is being filled up to the brim at every term of 
court by thousands of young men whom nobody knows any- 
thing about. And the question is how to get a line on them 
so that you can keep the fellows out that are merely trying to 
get an opportunity to blackmail and grind the face of the poor, 
merely seeking an opportunity for more successful fraud and 
chicanery by having a law shingle. How can you let in the 
good fellows, the earnest, sincere fellows, and keep out the 
black scoundrels of the future? I have not heard any sug- 
gestion that takes the place of saying that you shall have a 
period, in the nature of a period of probation, where two things 
shall happen to you; where you shall be under the observa- 
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tion of men whose testimony regarding your daily walk and 
conversation will be accepted as proving whether you are the 
right stuff or not, and the other that you shall be under such 
conditions that you will be taking in through the pores of your 
skin American life and American thought and feeling." 



SAMPLE BILL ESSAY COMPETITION 

The Jeremiah F. Sullivan prizes of $250 and $100 will be 
awarded for the first and second best papers on the subject "Pub- 
lic Policy Grounds Upon Which the Electors of California Should 
Vote for the Sample Bill." The competition is open to all law 
students in good standing, during the academic year 1921-1922, 
in any professional resident law school located in the state of 
California, provided that such student has not received a degree 
in law prior to May, 1922. Manuscripts presented in competition 
for the above prizes must be typewritten and must bear some dis- 
tinguishing mark of the author other than his name or school. A 
sealed envelope bearing this mark and containing the name of the 
author must accompany each manuscript. Manuscripts must be 
submitted by August 22, 1922. 

The maximum limit is 6000 words, but there is no minimum 
length, and no restriction on style or treatment. Manuscripts 
must be submitted to the Public Welfare Bureau, California Bar 
Association, 928 Pacific Building, San Francisco, or the Los 
Angeles headquarters of the bureau at 480 I. W. Hellman Build- 
ing. Any further information may be obtained at the above 
address. The right is reserved to publish or make any other use 
of the material in the manuscripts submitted. 



